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This inscription ought, in all probability (the stone bearing a large cross on the face) to contain the 
name of Monachan, or, wo might be tempted to think, of St. Moohua, and read MoeHai neumhaeh, 
" Moohua the Holy ; " but the second and last characters are doubtful, and the top of the stone wkfr 
a portion of the inscription has been broken off. If the tradition is well founded that this stone 
marks the grave of Saint Monachan, it may be looked upon as a test-inscription, and deserves par- 
ticular attention. 

In offering these translations of the Ogham inscriptions to the readers of the Ulster Journal of 
Archaeology, I have no intention of undervaluing the difficulties attending the full explanation of si- 
milar legends ; but when a proper name can be made out, bearing a legitimate relation to known pro- 
per names of the age and country to which the inscription belongs, the translation, — though of little 
value, perhaps, per se, — stands aloof from the philological difficulties which attend the translation 
of phrases and grammatical expressions, and forms a basis for ulterior progress. I am not 
willing to believe that any difficulties can arise from the nature of the dialect in whioh the Ogham 
inscriptions may be written, too great to be overcome by the accomplished Irish scholars who have 
already presented to the world so many treasures from the storehouse of the ancient Irish language. 

If the readings here submitted be correct, many Ogham inscriptions are of comparatively modern 
date, and I shall endeavour to show that there are substantial reasons founded on the internal evi- 
dence presented by the charaoter itself, and the system of representation of sounds adopted by the 
inventors of the Ogham writing, for believing that this invention is altogether of a date posterior to 
the introduction of Christianity into Ireland. 

[Since the foregoing was in type the author has written to the Editors that he is informed that 
Dr. Graves of Trinity College, Dublin, (in a communication to the Boyal Irish Academy) has sug- 
gested readings of a number of the Ogham Inscriptions, and among others that of M ARIANI, as 
proposed by the writer of the present article. — Ed.] 



THE FRENCH SETTLERS IN IRELAND. 



[Emtobs' Notb.] 

The Editors of the Ulster Journal of Archseology find that the subject of the Huguenot Refugees 
has excited considerable interest. They have received offers of literary assistance from many quar- 
ters, and have already had placed in. their hands a number of curious and interesting documents be- 
longing to private individuals, affording matter well worthy of publication. Others are promised, 
relating not only to the history of the French colonies established in Ireland, but to the previous his- 
tory of the refugees before quitting their own country. Several private Journals kept by distinguished 
individuals, have also be«n placed at the disposal of the Editors ; and they have opened a correspon- 
dence with gentlemen in various parts of Ireland, who are themselves descendants of French settlers. 
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They therefore hope to be able to collect a good deal of curious information with regard to this por- 
tion of Irish Ethnology. But they already find that the traces of many of the original families can 
now with difficulty be discovered. A great number of names have totally disappeared, and others 
have become singularly metamorphosed j while, even in the districts occupied by French families a 
couple of centuries ago, the traditions are last dying away. In several cases it has been found that 
information respecting a family can only be obtained in England, Holland, or Geneva; and at this 
moment several gentlemen are at work making inquires in those countries. The Editors have, there- 
fore, deoided on postponing the continuation of the articles on the Huguenot settlers in Ireland, un- 
til next Number, in order to accumulate as many particulars as possible relating to each colony. 
Gentlemen residing in Dublin, Cork, Youghal, Innishannon, Kilkenny, Waterford, Portarlington, 
Dundalk and Lisburn, may materially assist the undertaking, by communicating any information they 
possess regarding the French families settled at these different places. 



ANTIQTJABIAN NOTES AND QUEKIES, 



The Ccrse op Columbkille.— " I have the following 
legend from the peasantry in the lands called Columb- 
kille, situated on the shore of Lough Neagh, to the west 
of the Bann Foot. St. Columbkille being at one time on 
his way to Downpatrick, was pursued by some of the 
Irish, and, in his haste to escape, put on one stocking and 
shoe, but had not time to put on the other. He was 
traced by this means, having one foot bare. Hereupon 
he solemnly cursed every one who should put on one 
stocking and one shoe first. As he went along he was 
greatly annoyed by the cocks crowing, and he therefore 
left them orders never again to crow in the lands of 
Columbkille. He arrived safe in Downpatrick." F. D. 

Seal o* O'Neill. — " At p. 258 of the 4th Number of 
the Ulster Journal of Archeology, it is stated that the 
silver Seal of Hugh O'Neill was knocked down at the 
Strawberry Hill sale for £73. There must be some mis- 
take in this statement. It certainly was sold on the 
fifteenth day (11th May, 1842) lot 10, to Mr. Farrer, a 
well-known dealer in curiosities, of Wardour Street, 
London, for £29. 8s. Od." T. Cbofton Croker, 

London, 4th November, 1853 

The Round Towers of Ireland, and a National 
Style of Church Architecture.— " From your last 
Number I find that my Notes on a National style of 
Church Architecture, have called forth two assailants, 
Mr. M'Sweeny, and Mr. Brash. The former heads his 
article with the title—" The Question of the Hound 
Towers Properly Stated :" — for properly^ I would read 
improperly, and I believe it will not require much inge- 
nuity to prove that I am right. In my notes in p. 288 
of your Journal, it was said that the Bound Towers em- 
braced the three periods of Saxon, Norman, and the 
18th century. This Mr. M«Sweenj premptorily contra- 
dicts, and yet brings forward not even one solitary proof 
to support his assertion. In another place he uses these 
words'— " Though we should be able to show that every 
Bound Tower now standing in Ireland was of post-Chris- 
tian date,— and only one or fteo can be so shown," &e. 



Now let us try the correctness of this assertion by the 
touch-stone of history. In the first place I find a pas- 
sage in the M.S. " Chronicon Sootorum,"in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, which says.— "AD. 964. Cormac O'Killen, 
of the Hy Fiacha Aine, Coarb of SS. Kiaran, Cummin, 
and Cronan, who built the great church and Cloiciheach 
of Tuam Graine, a man wise, aged, and a bishop, slept in 
Christ." Wahave then an account of no less than thirty- 
tmo_ Round Towers built by our great Christian King, 
Brian Boru, taken from MacLiag's life of that monarch, 
also in Trinity College, Dublin.—" It was Brian who 
gave out seven monasteries, both furniture and cattle, 
and land ; and thirty-two cloigtheachs, &c. And again we 
have the Four Masters recording, — "A.D. 1238. The 
oloightheach of Eanach Duin was erected." Here is 
rather a substantial history, not of two only, but of 
thirty-four Round Towers in Christian times, and fry 
Christians, in a period embracing the three I have men- 
tioned, namely, Saxon, Norman, and the 13th century: 
and this irrespective of their architectural details, which 
may be also brought forward as conclusive evidence on 
this point. Mr. M c Sweeny further says, — " Ireland is 
the only country in Europe in which these Asiatic struc- 
tures are to be found." To refute this assertion it is 
only necessary to mention that there are two of them in 
Scotland (at Abernethy and Brechin), that we have them 
in France, and a number of them in Greece. This per- 
haps may satisfy Mr. M e S. that Round Towers are not 
so rare a commodity in "Europe as he imagines. The 
other points which ho dwells on shall be alluded to in 
my reply to Mr. Brash's strictures. — This gentleman 
considers my opinions on a National style of Church 
Architecture " of so erroneous a character" and so " cal- 
culated to injure the taste and mislead the judgment of 
the uninstructed reader" that he " cannot allow them 
to pass without question." I believe I would only have 
to quote passage against passage, of his own remarks, to 
prove that he has totally misunderstood his subject. In 
the first place he objects to adopting the Round Tower 



